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nection the committee alludes to the recent recommendations of the 
select committee on national expenditure, which aim at restoring and 
strengthening parliamentary control over the country's finances; and 
it speaks with approval of the suggestion that Parliament should main- 
tain an increased watchfulness over the activities of the departments by 
means of a series of committees specially constituted for the purpose, 
and each exercising surveillance over a particular branch of admin- 
istrative work. F. A. 0. 

Home Rule for India. The epoch-marking proclamation issued by 
Queen Victoria in 1858 announced to the people of India that they were 
to be admitted freely and impartially to political office. The auto- 
cratic bureaucracy of foreigners, culminating in the regime of Lord 
Curzon, when only about 4 per cent of the members of the Indian 
civil service were natives, was hardly a fulfillment of the spirit of this 
proclamation. Nor did the peoples of India consider it such. The 
spirit of unrest finally took shape in the Indian National Congress, 
founded in 1885, to give expression to the ideas of the educated classes; 
and this body soon came to be regarded as the unofficial Indian par- 
liament. Each year it brought forward a list of ills which the gov- 
ernment of India as then organized could not hope to remedy. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of Queen Victoria's proclamation, Ed- 
ward VII's government announced that the time had come to extend 
republican institutions, and to give satisfaction to the political aspira- 
tions of important classes — aspirations springing from ideas that had 
been fostered by British rule. The Morley-Minto reforms, embodied 
in the Councils Act of 1909, attempted "to blend the principle of 
autocracy, derived from Mogul emperors and Hindu kings, with 
the principle of constitutionalism derived from the British crown 
and parliament." These reforms, although well received, increased 
rather than alleviated the unrest, for they gave the peoples of India 
a larger consultative voice in Indian affairs without making their 
voice count. Lord Morley openly declared that he had no desire to 
establish a parliamentary system in India. Fresh agitation arose, 
and with the advent of a new viceroy fresh hopes were inspired. In 
August, 1911, Lord Hardinge proposed reforms, urging "that the 
provinces be gradually given a large measure of self-government, 
until India should consist of a number of administrations, autonomous 
in provincial affairs, with the government of India above them all, 
possessing the power to interfere in cases of misgovernment, but 
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ordinarily restricting its functions to matters of imperial concern." 
Such a program provoked immediate and bitter opposition from the 
civil and military bureaucracy. It struck at the civil service, whose 
members enter automatically into the viceroy's executive council some- 
what as members enter upon chairmanships under the seniority rule 
in Congress, and who could thus oppose a solid resistance to all reforms 
injurious to their traditions and interests. 

Far from fanning the embers of discontent, the outbreak of the 
world war stirred all India to a remarkable demonstration of loyalty. 
The services of every corps maintained by the twenty larger native 
states were placed at the immediate disposal of the government; and 
by the beginning of 1915 over 200,000 Indian troops were fighting on 
all fronts from East Africa to Flanders. At the same time, educated 
Indians began to ask what results this great war against autocracy 
would have for them; for as the Bishop of Madras put it, "England 
could not fight for one set of principles in Europe and apply another 
in India." The Government of India Act of 1915, a useful but color- 
less codification of previous legislation, gave no promise of substan- 
tial changes. 

At the annual session of the Indian National Congress in Bombay 
in 1915, a committee was authorized to frame a scheme for Indian self- 
government within the British Empire and to confer with a committee 
of the All-Moslem League with a view to joint action. The outcome 
was a complete agreement. In the following year 19 of the 27 elected 
members of the Indian legislative council presented a memorandum 
to the new viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, asking that India's position 
after the war be changed from one of subordination to one of com- 
radeship. This memorandum embodied many radical reforms, such 
as equal representation on the executive council, autonomous provin- 
cial governments, and immediate local self-government. These pro- 
posals were seized upon by the extremists of the National Congress 
and the Moslem League, and at the joint convention of these bodies 
at Lucknow in December, 1916, self-government for India was declared 
to be no longer a distant goal, but an immediate aim. Both parties 
hailed the rapprochement between the National Congress and the Moslem 
League as the first visible sign of the birth of a united India. Mrs. 
Besant was elected president of the next Indian National Congress; 
whereupon she started the inflammatory campaign for the Home 
Rule League which ultimately brought her into seclusion under the 
Defense of India regulations. 
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Great Britain was awake to the situation. In the imperial war 
cabinet which met in March, 1917, Sir S. P. Sinha, an Indian member 
of the viceroy's executive council, and the maharaja of Bikaner, rep- 
resenting the ruling chiefs, were included, and Lloyd George in his 
Guild Hall speech asserted that the loyal myriads of India should no 
longer be treated as subject races. With the publication of the Meso- 
potamia report came the realization that the disaster of General 
Townshend's expedition was due to a great extent to the faulty ad- 
ministrative system of India. Action could be no longer delayed. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, secretary of state for India, resigned, and 
on August 20, his successor, Mr. E. S. Montagu, gave in the house of 
commons what has been termed "the most momentous utterance 
ever made in India's chequered history." He announced the govern- 
ment's policy to be "an increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of service, and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire." The 
following winter he went to India in person to confer with Lord 
Chelmsford and to ascertain the actual conditions. After interviews 
with scores of Hindu and Moslem delegations, the reading of countless 
memorials and petitions, and personal consultations with hundreds 
of officials, both British and Indian, the now famous Montagu-Chelms- 
ford report was submitted. This document of some three hundred 
pages, in two parts, first discusses the background and the existing con- 
ditions, and then sets forth the proposals of reform. 

Even an outline of these proposals is impossible here, but the four 
great principles laid down are: (1) there shall be popular control in 
local bodies, and, as far as possible, independence of outside control; 
(2) in all provinces except Burma and the Northwest Frontier there 
shall be a legislative council, mainly elective, with some effective con- 
trol over the executive authorities at once, and with increased control 
as conditions permit; (3) the government of India must remain respon- 
sible to Parliament and supreme over the provinces in essential matters 
during the changes, but in the meantime the legislative council shall be 
enlarged, made more representative, and given greater opportunities 
of influencing the government; (4) as these changes take place, the 
control of Parliament and of the secretary of state over the govern- 
ment of India and the provincial governments shall be relaxed. 

A principal difficulty is the creation of an electorate capable of at 
least a rudimentary exercise of political judgment. The report sug- 
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gests a committee of five, two to be natives of India, to work this out 
on the basis of a broad .franchise, with such communal and special 
representation as may be necessary. Such a committee, in connection 
with another on the allocation of governmental functions, is now at 
work in India under the general direction of Lord Southborough. The 
report also suggests several changes in the machinery of government: 
another Indian member to be added to the viceroy's executive council; 
substitution for the present legislative council of a council of state 
(partly elected and partly nominated) of fifty members, and an Indian 
legislative assembly of about one hundred members, two-thirds to be 
elected and one-third nominated; and for the native states a council 
of princes, as a permanent consultative body. It is also suggested 
that an inquiry into the operation of these plans be made after 
five years, and that periodic commissions be appointed by Parliament 
every twelve years to review the working of the new system as a whole. 
The report especially urges the increase of the native element in the 
public services. 

Naturally, these fundamental proposals, affecting as they do all 
classes of people from rajah to ryot, have encountered determined 
opposition both in Britain and in India. Of the 315,000,000 people 
in India it is asserted that 95 per cent are not fitted for responsible 
government. In a country where politics cannot be separated from 
religion, where the caste system condemns millions of "untouchables" 
to a life of degradation, how can any fair suffrage scheme be devised? 
Why impose a novel, "diarchic" system of government upon the prov- 
inces of India? Yet in spite of such criticism almost every member 
of the house of commons who has thus far taken part in the debates 
has advocated a further extension of Indian participation in the govern- 
ment. The verdict of the house of lords, although more critical, 
was on the whole favorable. Indian opinion is divided. Both the 
National Congress and the Moslem League have voted the proposals 
disappointing, while the mixed legislative council at Calcutta by an 
almost unanimous vote declared the proposals "a definite advance 
toward the progressive realization of responsible government." 

In so far as the question of India entered into the British elections 
of last December, it is manifest that the course mapped out by the 
coalition government has the backing of the electorate; and with the 
announcement of the new cabinet no appointment aroused greater 
surprise and interest than that of Sir S. P. Sinha as under-secretary 
of state for India. This statesmanlike Hindu, who has risen by 
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merit alone from the obscurity of an Indian village has also served 
as one of the delegates representing India at the Peace Conference at 
Paris. He has shared this signal honor with the maharaja of Bikaner, 
his colleague in the imperial war cabinet. 

The effect of Britain's vision and new policy in Indian affairs is evi- 
denced by the speech made by the maharaja of Gwalior at the close of 
the conference of the ruling princes and chiefs at Delhi in January, 1919. 
Referring to the reform proposals, he declared that they would bring 
in their train enhanced loyalty and contentment in India, and that 
the appointment of Sinha as under-secretary "furnished an example 
of true insight, great political imagination, and genuine honesty of 
purpose." 

Graham H. Stuart. 
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